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The Winner 


ON THE COVER 
Best of Show 
and First Place 
BLM Employees at Work 
First Snow 
Lisa Holzapfel 


BLM River Ranger Molly McGrath 
brushes the snow off a raft on the Delta 
River. 

“We were on the last BLM patrol trip 
down the Delta for the season to pick up 
the recreation trail counters and sample 
the water quality. 

“Believe it or not, the day started out at 
70 degrees, T-shirt weather. We all joked 
that it was a sure sign of winter. Sure 
enough, that afternoon a cold front hit us. 
The severe white-out condition made us 
head for shore for an unexpected and extra 
night on the river. The next day was clear 
and sunny, but temperatures were crisp.” 


-LH 
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Ranger Gets Pinned 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


The authority to enforce federal laws 
and regulations on federal public lands is 
the responsibility of BLM's national 
director Robert Burford. Only Burford 
can delegate that authority and when he 
does it must be according to strict 


guidelines. 


So when ranger Randolph "Randy" 
Tracy, received his law enforcement 
badge in a special ceremony recently it 
was big deal. Tracy is only one of two 
BLM Alaska employees to play this 
special role and only ranger. The other is 
criminal investigator, Dean Crabbs. 

Delegation came after Tracy completed 
a rigorous 10-week course in Basic Land 
Management Police Training at the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center in Glencoe, GA. 

"The instructors stressed the humane 
side of law enforcement,"says Tracy. "I 


feel that if I treat people decently and 
explain the situation fully, I will always 
have their respect and cooperation.” 

Tracy, who believes the most effective 
part of law enforcement is "helping 
people and building trust in the 
uniform,” was recently praised in a letter 
to the POW WOW TRAIL NEWS for 
assisting a stranded motorist. 

Les Rosenkrance, Associate State 
Director, who awarded Tracy his badge 
and official identification cards, noted the 
signifcance of this step for BLM. "We 
have always emphasized careful 
management of the land and its 
resources,” he said. "This new position 
strengthens our ability to enforce 
management policy. We expect our 
ranger to be highly visible in the field, 
helping the public visiting our lands in 
northern Alaska." 


Associate State Director Les Rosenkrance pins badge on Randy Tracy. 


photo courtesy of ADF&G 


Robinson Gets 
a Mooseful 
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by Sue Mitchell 


In November, 16 people and seven 
planes gathered in the tiny town of 
Galena to survey moose populations in 
the Koyukuk National Wildlife Refuge 
and adjacent BLM-managed lands. 
Kobuk District biologist Scott Robinson 
was part of the multi-agency team. 

When Fish and Wildlife Service staff 
asked Robinson to join the survey team, 
he saw a chance to gather information on 
populations and distribution of moose on 
the BLM-managed Dulbi River and Bear 
Creek drainages north of Galena. This 
information could be used for fire 
management planning in the area and the 
resource elements of the Central Yukon 
Management Plan. 

The 10-day survey covered the 1,600 
square-mile Kaiyuh Flats survey area and 
the 3,306-square-mile Galena survey area. 
Areas were surveyed to determine where 
the moose population was greatest. 


Moose foraging through brush. 


Sample units of about 12 square miles 
were then surveyed intensively. 
Robinson flew as observer and data 
recorder in the Galena survey area. He 
observed 2,466 moose, and estimated the 
population to be about 4,539. 

Moose are considered a good 
population indicator for many other 
wildlife species. By comparing the areas 
of dense moose population with the 
history of fire in the area, Robinson 
hopes to confirm the effect of fires on 
moose distribution. This will help 
identify areas where future burning could 
provide better habitat for moose and other 
species. This burning could be from 
natural wildfires or prescription burns. 

Robinson's findings can be used in the 
Central Yukon Management Plan to 
allow managers to make necessary 
changes to fire management goals, and 
determine if prescribed fires will be 
planned. 
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The 


Past Finders 


Ov 
there are a lot of 


frustrated archaeologists 


out there 


-Bob King 
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King preserving mammoth tusk. 


by Ed Bovy 


Why did the dinosaurs go extinct? How 
did people live and flourish on the banks 
of the Arctic Ocean thousands of years 
ago? Did North America become 
populated by people migrating across a 
temporary landbridge connecting Alaska 
and Siberia? These are just some of the 
questions that archaeologists and 
paleontologists hope to answer by 
studying the cultural and paleontological 
clues left on BLM lands in Alaska. 

BLM's cultural resource program is in 
the hands of Bob King (program leader), 
Julie Steele (Anchorage District), Susan 
Will (Steese-White Mountains District), 
Howard Smith (Kobuk District), and 
John Cook (Arctic District). King is 
also responsible for the Glennallen 
District. 

"Cultural resources" refers to 
significant sites or objects associated 
with past human activity, usually at least 
50 years old. In Alaska, such remains 
may date back more than 10,000 years 
and include prehistoric campsites near 
Tangle Lakes. There the distant past is 
painstakingly learned by examining 
remains of stone tools, firehearths or 
other subtle clues. At the other 
extreme, recent historic sites can be very 
obvious and equally important. They 
include objects, grave sites, trails, 
Structures, military sites, and even a 
whole town. Towns and structures can 


be either abandoned (like Iditarod) or still 
in use (like Skagway). All these sites, 
including the prehistoric sites, have a 
story to tell us about the past. 

Right now, WW II sites are the new 
"in" items of historic interest. In 1985, 
the Interior Department designated Attu 
Battleground and five other sites as 
National Historic Landmarks. "These 
sites are significant because Alaska had 
the first foreign combat on U.S. soil 
since the War of 1812. Also important 
are some Ft. Wainwright buildings in 


Fairbanks at what was then called Ladd 


Field," says King. Here Russian pilots 
took over the controls of American- 
manufactured bombers being transferred 
to the Soviet Union. 

BLM has the responsibility to see that 
these resources, as well as prehistoric 
sites, are preserved and protected. "It is 
ironic that cultural resources are placed in 
our Division of Renewable Resources," 
says King. "In fact, they are non- 
renewable resources. They are unique 
windows into history and prehistory. 
Once the window is closed by illegal 
alteration of a site or removal of artifacts, 
it can never be reopened again. There are 
a lot of frustrated archaeologists out there 
trying to preserve the nation’s heritage. 
We do the best we can, but there isn't 
enough money provided to do all that the 
laws require." 


Laws such as the 1906 Antiquities Act, 
the 1966 National Historic Preservation 
Act and the 1979 Archaeological Re- 
sources Protection Act were passed to pro- 
tect cultural resources. These apply only to 
federally-owned or controlled lands and 
make it illegal to remove, destroy, or other- 
wise harm cultural resources on federal 
lands. 

On BLM lands, a permit is generally re- 
quired before surface-disturbing activities 
can begin. As part of the permitting proc- 
ess, BLM district archaeologists assess the 
potential for cultural resources in the proj- 
ect area through a literature search and, if 
necessary, by walking the site looking for 
signs of cultural resources. In addition to 
finding an artifact on the ground, a profes- 
sional can detect potential subsurface sites 
as well. “A change in vegetation patterns 
can be evidence of prior settlement in the 
area or a dump site that has enriched the 
soil. Unusual rock alignments can indicate 
a hearth or tent site. Old trails can cause 
changes in vegetation growth where soil 
was compacted,” says King. 

Currently mineral activity such as placer 
mining and oil and gas exploration is a 
major driving force for cultural resource 
work in Alaska. Mineral activities include 
not only the actual mining but also associ- 
ated rights-of-way, seismic lines, base 
camps, gravel sources and waste disposal 
areas. 


Old cabin at Valdez Creek drainage Aah to be built by Italian miners in the 1930's. 
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“Most mining operations are on unpat- 
ented lands, so the miners have rights to the 
minerals (mostly gold) but not to any arti- 
facts found at the site. Since mining takes 
place in creek areas, which are also the 
historic transportation routes, artifacts are 
often discovered. Paleontological remains 
can be also exposed. These include bones 
from mammoth, bison, prehistoric elk and 
wolves, horses, and even saber-toothed ti- 
gers,” says Arctic District archaeologist 
John Cook. 

“Old mining operations are now being 
recognized as cultural resources too,” says 
King. “Sometimes the newer operations 
that re-mine an area with better technology 
can destroy the miners’ own history if 
proper care isn’t taken.” 

Archaeologists agree that individual arti- 
facts are best when left in place. “This can 
indicate much more about the history or 
prehistory of an area than just seeing the 
object later by itself. To pick it up is to 
destroy a clue to the past and potentially to 
other sites in the area. The artifact means 
more in the context in which it is found,” 
says King. Many questions about the lives 
of people and animals that preceded us may 
never be answered, but each bit of informa- 
tion discovered provides new insights into 
Alaska’s fascinating past. 
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| WILDLIFE 


Second Place 
Porcupine, near Cantwell 
Lisa Holzapfel 


Third Place 
Eagle, Gulkana River 
Lisa Holzapfel 


LANDSCAPES OF 
THE PUBLIC LANDS 


Second Place 
Spooky Valley 
Ray Mountains 
Boyce Bush 


Third Place 
Portage Pond, 
Delta River 

Lisa Holzapfel 


RESOURCE USE 


Second Place 
The Slot, 
Tsaina River 
Lisa Holzapfel 


Third Place 
Dalton Highway at 
Yukon Crossing 
Lisa Holzapfel 


BLM EMPLOYEES 
AT WORK 


Second Place 
Validity Exam 
Boyce Bush 


Third Place 
Survey 
Lisa Holzapfel 


Employees Photos 


Are Picture Perfect 


FIRST PLACE -Wildlife 

Moose, Gulkana River 

Wayne Boden, Deputy State Director 
Lands and Renewable Kesources 


"Last summer I had the pleasure 
of taking Edgar Wayburn and his 
wife on a trip down the West Fork 
of the Gulkana. (The Wayburns 
are long-time conservationists and 
writers with an interest in 
Alaska.) We came upon these 
moose in the evening and enjoyed 
watching them for three or four 
minutes. I’ve never seen a moose 
so nonchalant. I was afraid we 
were getting too close and that 
the cow would turn and charge us, 
but she eventually drifted off with 


her calf.” 
-WB 


An early snowfall, a moose and some fantastic scenery on BLM 
lands highlighted the winner's circle of BLM-Alaska’s recent photo 
contest. The contest announced last summer was designed to help 
"freshen up" the Public Affairs photo collection and give BLM 
employees a chance to showcase their photographic skills. Judges 
included Rich Hagen (OMPB), Tracy Bradford (Cadastral Survey), 
Sandor Feher (Cadastral Survey), and Ed Bovy (Public Affairs). 

Enlargements of the winning entries will tour BLM offices in a 
traveling exhibit. "We reviewed some fine entries and I expect that 
we will run the contest again next summer. Details will be 
announced in a spring issue of Alaska People,” says Bovy. 
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FIRST PLACE -Landscapes 
Silvertip Mountain 

Lisa Holzapfel, seasonal ranger 
Glennallen District 


FIRST PLACE -Resource Use 
Tailings Stacker, Engstrom Dredge 
Boyce Bush, realty specialist 
Kobuk District 


"Silvertip is often climbed by 
people from Fairbanks. It is 
usually covered by clouds. I had 
been down the river many times 
and this is the first time I actually 
saw the peak. It came out of 
nowhere. That's one of the nicest 
things about the Delta -- changing 
views at every bend." 

-LH 


"I was out at Nome helping our 
geologist do some seismic 
readings for patent work on the 
claims. I probably shot a roll of 
film of the dredge and this is one 
of my favorite shots. The dredge 
can be operated by just one 


person." 
-BB 
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He’s the Toast 


by Kevin Hanrahan 


“They were seven of the longest minutes 
of my life,” says BLM land law examiner 
Jesse Hicks, about his first ‘icebreaker’ 
speech at a Toastmasters meeting. 

Hicks, who works in the Calista Branch of 
ASO’s Division of Conveyance Manage- 
ment, has been a member of Toastmasters 
International for two years. He has acollec- 
tion of Toastmaster trophies. “I would rec- 
ommend Toastmasters to anyone who 
would like to build self confidence in public 
speaking, says Hicks. 

“My public speaking skills have improved 
significantly. I’ve learned more effective 
ways to organize and present my ideas 
logically, and have developed better listen- 
ing habits. 

“Tt took me quite a while to get the cour- 
age to join,” confessed Hicks. “A friend 
who was a member had been coaxing me 
for a year before I finally went for it! 

Toastmasters come from many back- 
grounds and professions. One advantage to 
becoming a member is meeting so many 
terrific people,” Hicks says. “We encour- 
age and support each other and that makes 
things much easier and more fun.” 

“For many, the most difficult part in the 
Toastmasters program is the initiation 
speech or ‘icebreaker’ which can make 
even the bravest tremble with fear. Al- 
though I’ve never seen anyone need medi- 
cal attention from speaking in public, there 
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have been those who appeared to come 
close, "he kids. 

The traditional topic for a first speech is 
one that is the most familiar to you your- 
self. This also gives others the chance to get 
to know more about you and your interests 
and hobbies. Hicks admits to being very 
nervous during his first speech but the 
group was obviously quite impressed with 
it because he brought home his first trophy 
that night. 

“Regardless of how good or bad you do in 
any of your speeches, no one is flawless. 
Evaluations are constructive and consist of 
positive feed back,” says Hicks. 

Trophies are awarded for the best pre- 
pared speech, the best impromptu speech 
and the best critique. 

One of the trophies sitting on Hick’s desk 
is aStatuette of a wrangler grabbing the pro- 
verbial bull by the horns, demonstrating 
what it takes to give an impromptu speech 
at a moment’s notice. 

Toastmasters International began in 
1924, and has a total worldwide member- 
ship of more than 135,000. The Toastmas- 
ters’ Anchor Club, which currently has 
about 20 members, meets Thursdays from 
12:05 p.m.to 1 p.m.in the Executive Dining 
Room of the Federal Building. For more 
information about Toastmasters, call Chris 
Williams at 271-5292. 


; photo by Ed Bo y 


A toastmaster's practicing is never done. (Jesse Hicks preparing for 


a speech). 


For America’s Heritage 

A new voice for professionalism in the 
management of federally owned land has 
risen. A group of retired BLM employees 
has created the Public Lands Foundation 
(PLF) in Washington, D. C. 

PLF will focus on encouraging the im- 
plementation of national policies con- 
tained in the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976. It will operate 
under the organic act's premise that land be 
managed for the public good and that 
management be based on multiple use and 
sustained yield. 

According to George Lea, PLF’s Presi- 
dent, “A major effort will be to build a 
public awareness of the role that profes- 
sional public employees play in the man- 
agement of the public’s resources,” he 
says. 

The nonprofit scientific and educational 
organization advises on the management of 
330 million acres of BLM administered 
lands primarily in the western states and 
Alaska. 

"Forming the PLF gives current and fu- 
ture former BLM land managers the oppor- 
tunity to continue to use their vast wealth of 
expertise and concern to further the wise 
use and management of the public lands,” 
says Lea. 

“Forming the board of directors are Presi- 
dent George Lea; President-elect, Irving 
Senzel; Secretary, Treasurer James 
O’Connor; and Directors Dorris Kovula, 
Arnold Petty and George Turcott. 

PLF is an independent, private organiza- 
tion and is nota governmental organization 
or entity. Neither is it an affiliate of BLM. 
All officers serve as volunteers without 
compensation. 

The foundation’s address is P.O. Box 
10403, McLean, VA 22101. 


Uniform Update 


The BLM national uniform contract was 
awarded to Lion Apparel, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio in December. Lion Apparel has 89 
years of experience in the uniform and 
clothing industry and was awarded the U.S. 
Forest Service national uniform contract in 
July. 


King Honored 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


BLMers, Fort Wainwright and 
Fairbanks residents packed the Fairbanks 
BLM training room January 15 to honor 
Martin Luther King and to celebrate 
Black Heritage Week. 

The program, planned by Black 
. Employment Coordinator Angelyn 
Barbour and Valliancia Battle, began with 
an invocation by retired BLMer Don 
Leach and upbeat gospel hymn by the 
Eielson Gospel Choir. 

Chaplain Major Cornell Osborne of 
Eielson Air Force Base spoke about drug 
and alcohol abuse in today's society. 

To conclude the program, Alaska Fire 
Service Manager Tom Owen and 
Fairbanks Support Center Manager Jim 
Murray gave short readings, followed by 
a very unusual and melodic rendition of 

“America the Beautiful” by the choir. 

It was memorable occasion as the 
community came together to remember 

one man's dream. 
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Simenson as "Gertie" 


Simenson 
Acts Up 


State Director Signs Charter 


BEPC members viewing charter signing (left to right) - Mike 
Haskins, Kamilah Rasheed, Mike Penfold, Elizabeth Carew, 
Charles Luddington 


Black Employees Program Committee 


In observance of Black History, the 
BEPC had formed a civil rights ad hoc 
committee to plan and coordinate Black 
History activities this month. 
Representatives of the Federal Executive 
Association, and Fish and Wildlife Service 
along with other federal agencies 
comprise this group. 

John E. Wilson, Deputy Regional 
Administrator of Housing and Urban 
Development from San Francisco spoke at 


photo by Ed Bovy 


the activities listed. Black History month 


is observed nationally every February. 
FEBRUARY. 23 


8:30 EXECUTIVE D! 
AM. ROOM (FOB) 


10:00 EXECUTIVE DINING 
AM. OFFICERS/SEPMS* ROOM (FOB) 


2:00 ALL EMPLOYEES 
PM.. 


FINE ARTS MUSEUM 


YOUR PARTICIPATION WOULD BE GREATLY APPRECIATED. 
*SPECIAL EMPHASIS PROGRAM MANAGERS 


AVP PPE 


As far as Lois Simenson is concerned 
community theater has always been apart 
of her life - for the last ten years to be 
exact. 


She is currently rehearsing the lead as 
‘Olive Madison’ in the female version of 
the "The Odd Couple,” to be performed 
in March. 

The outgoing Simenson says, "I do 
theater because it's fun and rewarding to 
work with people in such a positive 
atmosphere, and I feel that it's important 
that Anchorage residents have a place 
where they can readily participate in the 
arts." 

Throughout the years, Simenson has 
worked behind and in front of the curtain. 
"I fill in where I'm needed," she says. 
Most recently her versatility prevailed 
when she was the assistant stage 
manager, property mistress and scene 
designer for the production of "Aladdin 
and the Lamp." She has also played 
three leads during a run of "Fiddler on the 
Roof," filling in for ill cast members. 

The Anchorage Community Theatre 
(ACT) has become Simenson's second 
home. On almost any given evening 
you'll find her there. If it's not a show 
production then it's rehearsal. Six weeks’ 
of rehearsal for each of the the five 
annual shows makes free time a rarity. 
She helps with fund raising, and as a 
member of the ACTs board of directors, 
sees to many of the administrative and 
budget details. 

"I'm learning all aspects of the theater 
because I want to have my own theater 
one day,” says Simenson. "Then I'll be 
the director." 
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Jury Duty 


by Ed Bovy 


The only thing I knew about juries - 
those mysterious people who try to look 
interested and never say a word - was 
what I saw on Perry Mason, LA Law, 
Matlock and countless similar TV 
shows. I'd never been in a real 
courtroom, either. So when I received a 
summons for jury duty I decided it might 
be an interesting experience. 

I was lucky. It was busy day and in 
just one hour I found myself seated in the 
jury box with 13 other people wondering 
what would happen next. 

This case involved the sexual abuse of 
a minor, a criminal case involving the 
state (as the representative of the victim) 
and the accused defendant. 

The judge and attorneys asked us a 
series of fairly standard questions 


designed to help determine whether 
anyone should be excused "for cause." 
For example, if you know the plaintiff, 
defendant, or the attorneys, or, if you 
have been involved in a similar case, you 
probably will be excused. Both attorneys 
also questioned us about our background 
and potential biases. I was surprised 
when virtually everyone seated raised 
their hand when asked if anyone present 
had been involved in a serious crime. 
And I was even more surprised when 
about half of the people had indicated 
some involvement with a sexual abuse 
case. 

In the second round of the selection 
process, both attorneys exercised their 
right to make a "peremptory challenge" - 
to excuse a juror for no stated reason. In 
reality, the lawyers are trying to 
eliminate jurors assumed = as 
unsympathetic to their side. This is a 
normal proceeding and anyone excused 
should not feel slighted. If a juror is 
excused, a new juror is introduced to the 
process. 

Throughout the period we were 
continually reminded by the judge not to 
discuss any aspect of the case with 
anyone, including other jurors. And we 
were asked not to form opinions of the 
guilt or innocence of the defendant until 
the conclusion of the case. It was 
difficult not to do. Later I was surprised 
when the defense presented its side of the 
case; they suggested an alternative 
explanation of the events that was not 
brought out in other testimony. 

Being a juror was frustrating because I 
could not ask the witnesses any 


questions. The jury was dependent on 
the attorneys’ skills to _ reveal 
information, although we could later read 
the court record. I think that since the 
lawyers were very familiar with the case, 
they sometimes neglected to establish 
facts in the court record. Other times 
they placed emphasis on facts which were 
seemingly irrelevant. But the most 
frustrating aspect of all was when the 
prosecution did not pursue the alternative 
explanations of the defendant. 

At the trial's conclusion, we heard 
summary arguments by both attorneys 
and were instructed by the judge as to 
what we were to decide. Then we went 
into deliberation in a secure room and 
were under the custody of a bailiff. The 


bailiff assured we had no contact with the 
rest of the world. All communications 
were made in writing directly to the judge 
and were retained as a part of the court 
record. 

By now I was thankful that the 
attorneys had eliminated people with 
strong biases. Since juries are usually 
required to reach an unanimous verdict, 
having 12 impartial, objective people 
made things a little easier. However, 
reaching that unanimous concensus 
proved difficult. 

We deliberated the remainder of the 
day, carefully going over all the evidence 
and trying to determine the credibility of 
the testimony. Once discussion began, 
things that had seemed obvious before 
soon became less obvious. We worked 
late into the night and elected to continue 
the next day (Saturday) while the 
evidence was still fresh in our minds. 

Before long we were deadlocked. 
People who had heard the same 
information came to completely opposite 
conclusions. The prosecution had not 
proved "beyond a reasonable doubt" that 
the accused was guilty. 

As a result, the judge declared a 
mistrial. We were excused from service 
and could then talk about the trail. The 
prosecution had six months to decide 
whether to try the case again. 

Jury duty can be one of your most 
important civic lessons. While it takes 
time from your usual workday it remains 
a cornerstone of our judicial system. Our 
founding fathers obviously recognized 
that an established legal system was 
essential since four of the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution deal 
with the judicial system. Each of us is 
entitled to a trial by a jury of our peers. 
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MARY JANE O'DANIEL 


by Sue Mitchell 


This is the second in a series of articles 
introducing Fairbanks’ EEO coordinators. 


Mary Jane O'Daniel is not afraid to 
speak her mind. That is perhaps the 
most valuable skill the Federal Women's 
Program Manager can have. O'Daniel 
has a "can do" attitude in everything she 
does, from driving a tractor to working 
with management, to ensuring equal 
opportunity for women. 

Calling herself a Wisconsin country 
girl, she worked in the quarry where her 
father ground lime for fertilizer. "I did 
whatever it took to get the work done," 
she said. "My father was a very liberated 
man and didn't share many of the ideas of 
the time. By the time I was 12, I had 
operated a TD 18 cat, an old gas-powered 
shovel, end loaders, tractors and a lime 
grinder." 

O'Daniel believes very much in 
women's equality for women without 
loss of identity," she said. "I am proud 
to be a woman, and I don't think we 
should lose sight of that in our quest for 


equality. 


No experts. 


Not political appointees. 
Not employees of the state. Our peers, 
people from all walks of life, people who 
live next door. People that you would 
want to hear your side of the story if you 
were involved. 


Sustained Superior 


Performance 


Barbara Knudsen, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Katherine Flippen, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Raymond Edgerly, Carto. 
Technician, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Dennis Walworth, Carto. 
Technician, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Rosaline Holland, Land Law 
Assistant, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Linda Butts, Land Law Assistant, 
ASO Division of Conveyances 

Garth Olson, Supv. Carto. 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Gust Panos, Supv. Cartographer, 

ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Ethel McMilin, Computer 
Programmer Analyst, Fairbanks 
Support Center 

Lance Lockard, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Mitchell Overstreet, Misc. 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division 
of Support Services 


On-the-Spot Cash 


Awards 


Russell Blome, Realty Specialist, 
Anchorage District 

Beth Penwell, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 


Special Act Award 


Carol Nicholson, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Elizabeth Bonnell, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Ralph Basner, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyances 

Carolyn Bailey, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyances 

Janice Crouch, Contact 
Representative, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Charlotte Pickering, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 
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APPLAUSE 


William Diel, Phys. Sci. Technican, 
ASO Mineral Resources 


WELCOME ABOARD 


John Thompson, Environmental 
Protection Specialist, ASO Office of 
Management, Planning and Budget 

Brenda Matthews, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Lands and Renewable 
Resources 

Jeanne Kosonen, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Carrie Hicks, Cartographic Aid, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

John Mayer, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Thomas McMaster, Communications 
Specialist, ASO Division of Support 
Services 


MOVING ON 


Jocelyn Jones, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Betty Hall, Clerk Typist, Glennallen 
District Office 

Vicki Johnson, Personnel Actions 
Clerk, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Vicki Brinkman, Contact 
Representative, Steese-White Mountains 
District Office 

Sherie Isaacson, Secretary, AFS 


Linda DuLac, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Lands and Renewable 
Resources 

David Edge, Computer 
Program.Analyst, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Wilma J. Hart, Support Svc. 
Supervisor, Fairbanks Center 

Martha Woodworth, Supervisor Land 
Law Examiner, Fairbanks Support 
Center 


Length of Service 


Awards 


10-Year Pin 


Charlene Heath, Secretary, AFS 
Wilma J. Hart, Support Svc. Center 
Supervisor, Fairbanks Support Center 
Martha Woodworth, Supv. 
Land Law Examiner, Fairbanks 
Support Center 


David E. Ruppert, Utility Corridor 
Proj. Offr., Arctic District Office 

Lyell C. Chitendan, Fire Support 

Joseph M. Ribar, Jr., Supv. Forest 
Technician, AFS 


20-Year Pin 


Sandra C.Thomas, Supv. Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of Lands and 
Renewable Resources 


Tula Belton, Program Analyst, 
Fairbanks Support Center 


oe 


Read Vacancy 
Announcements Carefully 


Don't assume that all written materials 
on merit promotion announcements 
originating from the same office are 
identical. Thoroughly read every 
vacancy announcement to determine 
what the job entails, what experience is 
necessary, and what documents are 
required for consideration. 

Points requiring special attention: 


Geographic location of 
vacancy (Where will you work?) 
Developmental potential (What 


is the ultimate grade of the position?) 
Closing date of the announcement (Do 
you have time to prepare a 
comprehensive application?) 
Provisions for extension of closing 
date 

Description of duties (What does 
incumbent do?) 

Qualification requirements 
Evaluation Criteria - (Knowledge, 
skills, and abilities (KSA's) serve as the 
ranking criteria.) A statement 
addressing each item is beneficial in 
assessing your background for specific 
job related elements. Applicants who 
meet the minimum qualifications are 
eligible for promotion are screened 
against these evaluation criteria. 

Once that evaluation process is 
complete, the best qualified candidates 
are referred to the selecting supervisor. 
(How will you compete with other 
applicants?) 

Required submission documents 
(Is a supervisory rating needed?) 

Who may apply (Are you included 
in one of the categories listed?) 

If you have any questions about a 
vacancy announcement, contact the 


issuing office, or your personnel office 
for assistance. 
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Gullickson Solos 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Dan Gullickson, audio visual specialist in 
the Fairbanks Support Center and re- 
nowned tenor in northern Interior Alaska, 
appeared as a soloist during a December 
performance of the Fairbanks Symphony 
Orchestra. 


The symphony presented the 13th century 
Carmina Burana, or Songs of Bene- 
diktbeuern, which was rediscovered in a 
Bavarian monastery in 1803. It is a collec- 
tion of medieval songs which challenges 
each singer’s abilities. Gullickson was the 
highlight of the afternoon as he sang the 
tenor solo, reaching the highest notes of his 


|, career. 


Workwise or Otherwise 


eGlennallen District’s very own shy guy, 
Kurt Sorenson, got his story told in the sec- 


|| ond edition of Alaska Men. The magazine 
- | features Alaska’s most interesting and eli- 


gible bachelors. 
@Out of 75,000 entries in the Anchorage 
Daily News birthday contest, Glennallen’s 


+ Joe Morris drove away with the grand prize, 


a 1987 Nissan Pulsar. 

e@The Federal Executive Association is 
already making plans for the Federal Em- 
ployee of the Year celebration. Employee 
nominations should be submitted before 
March 9. 

eGlennallen District geologist John Rego 
has managed to stay out of the field long 
enough to teach a geology course at the 
Prince William Sound Community Col- 
lege. 


eSome sticky-fingered individual or indi- 
viduals have been lifting employees’ paint- 
ings, radios and other items from the fourth 
floor at the Anchorage Federal Building. 
Security is looking into the matter but 
employees are asked to be on the lookout. 
eThe newly painted hallways of BLM's 
Campbell Tract facility (courtesy of the 
facilities operation section) are in need of 
artwork. Employees interested in donating 
slides, photos, etc. of Alaska or BLM pro- 
grams should call Ned Darling at 267-1362. 


Employees with items of interest for this col- 
umn are encouraged to call Danielle Allen at 
271-3318. 
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